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226 OUphant 



"SIR THOMAS MORE" 

Some years ago I went through this play with a view to the 
determination of the question whether or not Shakspere was 
concerned in the alterations made in it. I came to the conclu- 
sion (I was by no means the first to do so) that the only part of 
the play with which our master-dramatist might possibly 
have been concerned was the revised insurrection scene. That 
fragment I would unhesitatingly have accorded to him but for 
the fact that assignment to him would have implied an earlier 
date than one seemed to be warranted in assuming for the play 
as a whole ; and assuredly the revision could not be earlier than 
the rest of the play. Since then two important facts have come to 
light: the body of the MS has been discovered to be in the hand- 
writing of Anthony Mundy; and the revision of the insurrection 
scene has been declared by the greatest palaeographic expert in 
the United Kingdom, Sir Edward Maunde Thompson, to have 
been penned by Shakspere. The condition of the MS is such 
that there can be no doubt whatever that the scribe is the actual 
author; so that, if Sir Edward Thompson's judgment be correct, 
"More" will in future have to be included in any set of Shak- 
spere's works aiming at completeness. I may say here that 
though I had at first been exceedingly sceptical as to the 
possibility of proof on the slight data available for the purpose 
and though I do not set myself up to be an expert in Sir 
Edward's special subject, it seems to me that he has completely 
proved his case. 

Sir Edward Thompson's monograph on the subject led me to 
make a re-examination of the play; and I may say without 
further ado that the outcome of that examination was a con- 
firmation, on purely literary grounds — verse-structure, habit 
of thought, use of words, and so on — of the view arrived at by 
him by a quite different route, and at the same time a confirma- 
tion of my own previous instinct — an instinct which I had not 
had the courage to follow. If that revision be indeed Shak- 
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spare's, the question of date remains a difficulty; but, before 
dealing with that, there are other important matters to be 
considered. 

Dr. Greg, in his scholarly and thorough introduction to his 
edition of the play for the Malone Society, declared that, of the 
five handwritings to be seen in the alterations to the MS (exclu- 
sive of Tyllney's), one — the one he entitled "C" — was that of a 
scribe, not of an author. With that view I am in entire accord, 
for reasons that have nothing in common with those actuating 
Dr. Greg. He was judging by the character of the handwriting 
I am swayed by the fact that the work in this man's hand is 
identifiable, on the score of style, with that first of one and then 
of another of the writers of other portions of the play. This 
leaves us then apparently with one original author (Mundy) and 
four revisers. If that view be justified, we have here an extra- 
ordinary example of the way in which an Elizabethan drama 
was liable to be hacked by a whole army of revisers; but I shall 
endeavor to show reasons why that view is not likely to be the 
right one. 

Prior to Dr. Greg's edition, of which I cannot speak in terms 
of too high praise, it had always been assumed that the numer- 
ous alterations in "Sir Thomas More" had been made in re- 
sponse to the demand by the Master of the Revels, Sir E. 
Tyllney, that a portion of the play should be omitted; but 
the play's latest editor advanced the view, which was, but 
should not have been, entirely novel, that the MS as we 
have it is as it was submitted to the Master of the Revels, 
and that the play was never acted. It may be considered a 
drawback to the adoption of that view that it implies that 
all the alterations were made before the play was submitted; 
but, for all that, it is an infinitely more satisfactory view 
than the one formerly invariably held, inasmuch as Shak- 
spere's alteration of the insurrection scene would never have 
been undertaken after Sir Edmund Tyllney's definite injunction 
to omit that scene, and because also it must have been recog- 
nised that his demands could not possibly be met without the 
entire ruin of the play. I therefore unhesitatingly agree with 
Dr. Greg on this point. It is true that in one place in the margin 
of the MS occurs the name of the actor who was to play the part 
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of a messenger; but that does not prove that the play was 
acted, but only that it was cast. The naming of that actor,by 
the way, was the primary cause of attention being directed to 
the possibility of Shakspere's connection with the play; since he 
is known to have belonged to the company to which Shak- 
spere belonged, and since the manager of the company, if he 
required alterations to be made, would naturally call upon the 
company's poet to make them. 

Since the original MS was found to be in the hand of Mun- 
dy, it seems to have been invariably assumed that he was the 
sole author of the play in its first form. The probabilities 
certainly seemed to point in that direction; but it puzzled me 
that one man's work should have been submitted to four men's 
revision, and that the sum total of the alterations made by 
these four revisers should be so insignificant in quantity. Thus, 
the contribution of Dr. Greg's "A" amounts to only 71 lines, 
that of Shakspere to not much more than twice that, and that 
of Dr. Greg's "E" to only about half of A's. "B" provides 
one passage smaller than A's and several trifling insertions. 
"C's" contribution is the largest of all, and even his is not very 
much larger than Shakspere's. He is the writer whom I agree 
with Dr. Greg in regarding as a mere scribe. 

The joint circumstance that so many hands should have 
been employed on the work of revision and that every one of 
them should have done so very little struck me as a most singu- 
lar phenomenon; and then, as the result of a close examination 
of the text, I made two discoveries that seemed to me to afford 
an explanation of the puzzling circumstance. First, I perceived 
or thought I perceived, for I have no desire to speak dog- 
matically, that there was no difference in style between most 
of the added passages and the scenes in which they were to be 
imbedded; and then I discovered, and this was really only a 
corollary of my iirst discovery, that three different styles were 
discernible in the original version of the play. There being, 
including Mundy, five authors at work on the alterations, I 
might perhaps have expected to find four, or even five, in the 
original draft; but, as a matter of fact, I found, as I have said, 
only three. The first, whose work extends right up to the end 
of III 2 (adopting the divisions of Professor Tucker Brooke 
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as given in his edition of the play in his excellent volume of 
"Shakespeare Apocrypha"), is somewhat old-fashioned; the 
second, who wrote IV 1 and the whole of V, is much jerkier and 
less regular, with a partiality for an anapaestic foot here and 
there; whil; the third, from whom we have the balance of IV, 
is the master of a much finer and more impressive verse than 
either of the others. (It may also be remarked that he uses 
"for to," as the others do not.) These three I take to be, in the 
order in which I have mentioned them, Mundy and Dr. Greg's 
"B" and "A." Of the identity of A with the author of the 
bulk of IV I feel fairly confident, but I am not quite so sure of 
the identity of the other author with B. Turning to the addi- 
tions and alterations, A provided the part of IV 5 that is in his 
handwriting; Mundy wrote II 3; and B is to be credited with 
the additions to II 2, the insertion in II 4 (which I cannot 
understand editors stumbling over: it should surely read 
"Ay, and save us from the gallows, else a deals double"), the 
insertions in III 1, III 3, the alterations and addition to IV 1, 
and the revised version of a portion of V 4. Of the other two 
writers, whose touch is not discernible in the original draft, 
Shakspere is responsible only for the revised version of II 4 that 
is in his hand; and the other, for all the added portions of 
III 2, whether in his hand or the hand of "C." Dr. Greg 
remarked that the hand of this writer bore some resemblance 
to that of Dekker; but even without the hint thus given I think 
I should hardly have failed to recognise in the author of this 
part of the play the most lovable of all our old dramatists. 
The prose is precisely that of part 2 of "The Honest Whore," 
and the characterisation of Faulkner is distinctly reminiscent 
of that of Orlando Frescobaldo. It is to be noted that his 
addition entirely changes the final attitude of Faulkner. Pre- 
sumably the part of the scene in C's writing was copied from a 
draft by Dekker, who subsequently added to it. 

Before I attempt to explain what really happened in regard 
to the play, let me consider the probabilities, for the benefit of 
those who think it is impossible to determine any questions of 
authorship on internal evidence. There are three possible 
positions for Mundy to have occupied: he may have had 
nothing to do with the authorship of the play, but merely have 
been employed to transcribe it — an unlikely supposition, in view 
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of the fact that he was a regular, recognised writer of plays; 
he may have been both sole author and transcriber (as is, having 
regard to blunders in transcription in V 3 and the final scene, 
exceedingly unlikely); or he may have been only part author, 
but for some reason or other (probably because more of the 
work came from his pen than from any other, and also because 
all the opening portion was his) have undertaken the entire 
work of transcription — was perhaps pushed into it by his 
lazier colleagues. This is the one possibility which seems to 
me to meet all the facts of the case. If one regard Mundy as 
merely a transcriber, we are thrown back on the internal evi- 
dence and a consideration of the probabilities for a determina- 
tion of the question whether the play in its first form was the 
work of one man or of several. If one regard Mundy as sole 
author, one has to explain how he can have been guilty of one 
particularly ignorant blunder in transcription, and how it came 
about that the work of revision was performed by no fewer 
than four men. I therefore feel that all the probabilities are 
in favor of the supposition that he was one of three or four 
authors of the original version of the play. 

Although I can detect the presence of only three authors in 
that first draft, I believe that four were concerned in it, though 
the work of the fourth, Dekker, exists only in his revised 
version of it. That his alterations were made at the same time 
as those of A and B seems to be indicated by the fact that some 
of his matter, as well as some of B's and some of Mundy's, has 
been copied out by C. It is unlikely that Dekker would have 
a hand in the revision at that stage if he were not one of the 
original authors. 

The course of events I believe to have been somewhat as 
follows: Mundy, who was responsible for approximately half 
the play, copied out the whole of it, and then each of the other 
authors made certain alterations in his own work. In this 
revised form it was offered to the King's men, who set Shakspere 
to rewrite the insurrection scene. Having thus been made 
acceptable to the King's company, it was presented to the 
Master of the Revels for his approval; and his verdict was such 
as to put the production of the play out of the question. 

Besides the probabilities of the case already referred to, 
there are two circumstances telling strongly in favor of my 
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theory. One is, that the only interference in the Mundy portion 
of the play is of a trivial character, being made by B, apparently 
in the capacity of supervisor. His serious revision was confined 
to his own portion of the play. The other fact in favor of my 
view is that it deprives Mundy of the glorification of More for 
his adherence to the Romanist faith. That so bitter an anti- 
Romanist as Mundy should have written that portion of the 
play does not seem to me probable. I must, however, in fairness 
mention three circumstances that tell, if not against my view 
as a whole at least against my division of the work amongst 
the various authors. The first is, that there are two versions of 
a portion of the final scene, both in the handwriting of Mundy, 
though, according to me, the authorship is that of B. The 
second is, that the ejaculations are tolerably uniform, so that 
we find, on my division, Mundy, A, B, and Shakspere all using 
" 'Fore God" or "Afore God" or "Before God," and Mundy, 
A, and B all using "A' God's name" or "In God's name." 
The third is, that the spirit of a passage in IV 5 — "I have 
bethought me, and I'll now satisfy the King's good pleasure. 
. . . Oh, pardon me: I will subscribe to go unto the Tower " — 
is closely paralleled in IV 4 of "Oldcastle" — "I see my error; 
but yet understand me: I mean not error in the faith I hold." 
The resemblance between these two passages is not verbal: 
it is to be found in the mental attitude of the speakers; and, as 
Mundy is known to have been one of the authors of "Old- 
castle," this may be thought to indicate Mundy's responsibility 
for both scenes; but they do not seem to me to be from the 
one hand. (I may add that I regard Mundy's share of "Old- 
castle" as confined to IV 3, V 9, from Lee's entry, and the 
final scene.) 

The question of date is important. The character of Shak- 
spere's work seems to call for an early date; but Dekker as a 
dramatic writer cannot with certainty be traced back beyond 
1597-8, though he may possibly have been writing in 1595-6, 
when a "Fortunatus" was performed. I should say then that 
Dekker's presence is a sure sign that the play was not written 
before 1598, as he would hardly have been taken into partner- 
ship with Mundy and two other presumably established drama- 
tists until he had proved his quality; and my conclusion on this 
score is amply borne out by my examination of the various 
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plays in which Mundy was concerned. (To speak more pre- 
cisely, I established — to my own satisfaction — a date of 1598-9 
from a study of Mundy's work before I noticed how it fitted in 
with the probabilities in regard to Dekker.) Mundy's other 
plays are "Two Italian Gentlemen" and "John a Kent," 
both of which he wrote alone, the two "Robin Hood" plays, 
in which his work has to be distinguished from that of Chettle, 
and "Oldcastle," in which he collaborated with Drayton, 
Hathwaye, and Wilson, of two of whom no other work is 
known to be extant. The resemblances between any two of 
the six plays in which Mundy was concerned are scarcely more 
marked than the diflferences, though in each case the external 
evidence leaves no doubt as to his presence (save "More," in 
regard to which the evidence as to handwriting is conclusive). 
To determine the order of the six plays, one must first determine 
the extent of Mundy's contribution to each. I have already 
stated to what extent I regard him as having participated in 
"More" and "Oldcastle." As for the "Robin Hood" plays, 
it does not seem difiicult to separate his work from Chettle's. 
In the first, as it stands, Chettle provided the Induction, per- 
haps I 1, that portion of II 1 lying between Leicester's entry 
and Ely's (an insertion in a scene by Mundy), and IV 1 from 
the serving-man's entry, though here he has perhaps left a 
few lines of Mundy's original work. All the rest I believe to be 
Mundy's. In part 2, the whole of the Matilda story — that is 
to say, the whole of Acts II, III, IV, and V — may, with the 
doubtful exception of the final scene of IV, be credited to Chet- 
tle, whose is the "uncunning hand" of the Epilogue. He also 
wrote the Induction, perhaps I 1, I 2 from the carrying out of 
Warman's body to the King's entry, and in I 3 a couple of 
dozen speeches beginning with the King's inquiry as to Don- 
caster. This leaves Mundy only the beginning and ending of 
I 3, and the Interlude. A comparison of his work in the various 
plays leaves absolutely no doubt as to the priority of the Italian 
play, the order of the others being "John," "1 Robin," "2 
Robin," "More," "Oldcastle." His style in the play here 
under discussion seems to me to approach much more closely 
to his style in "Oldcastle" than to that in any other. For- 
tunately we know the dates of both "2 Robin Hood" and 
"Oldcastle," the former having been written in 1597-8, and 
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the latter in 1599. If my view be correct then, "More" should 
date not earlier than 1598-9. 

This view may perhaps be held to find some confirmation in 
the fact that the name of Mundy, previously one of the most 
active and constant of the writers for Henslowe, drops out of 
the famous diary for a period of 14 months from August 1598. 
If in the interval he was concerned in the writing of a play for 
the King's men, it is not perhaps without significance that when 
he returned to the Admiral's men it was as part-author of a 
drama, "Sir John Oldcastle," written in obvious rivalry of 
Shakspere and to clear the memory of a man whom the great 
dramatist had most unjustly traduced. It is however to be 
noted that during this period, when Mundy is not known to 
have done anything for Henslowe, Dekker was kept pretty 
busy, though not too busy to have been able to take a hand in 
the writing of "More." It seems to me probable that the play 
was written for the Admiral's men, perhaps about the end of 
1598, but that it did not appeal to the business instincts of 
Henslowe, and was thereupon offered to the King's men, and 
accepted by them, as altered by Shakspere. So late a date may 
be held to be against Shakspere's authorship, since the resem- 
blance of the work is not to the Shakspere of 1598-9, but to the 
younger Shakspere whose hand is to be seen in the "Henry VI" 
plays. The difference may be accounted for by the fact that 
his work here is hurried and exceedingly careless. He would 
seem to have been working against his will and not to have had 
his heart in what he was doing. I am very much inclined to 
agree with Fleay that the writer of the insurrection scenes and 
the writer of the scenes leading up to it had in view the troubles 
of the year 1595. If so, we get an upward limit of date. 

The difficulty in dealing with the authorship of "More" 
has been largely the result of there being so much material for 
the forming of a decision. It was quite natural that the question 
of authorship should be held to be bound up with the question of 
handwriting. From that fetter I have sought to free myself, 
with the result given above. As regards Shakspere's participa- 
tion, I make no undue claims for the value of my judgment 
in the matter: all I claim is that my finding affords at least some 
confirmation of Sir Edward Thompson's, reached, as it has 
been, by such totally different means. 
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The foregoing portion of this paper is practically a blending 
and re- writing of a letter which I wrote on the subject in Novem- 
ber 1917 to Dr. Greg and a paper which I read at the inital 
meeting of the Melbourne Shakspeare Society for the year 1918. 
Of this paper I had sent an advance copy in January to Sir 
Edward Thompson. Those who have paid me the compliment 
of reading thus far will have perceived that I have put forward 
three important views.. The first is that Sir Edward Thomp- 
son's verdict regarding Shakspere's participation is borne out 
by the evidence of literary and dramatic style. The second, 
which was entirely novel, is that the play was not originally 
written by Mundy alone, but by several writers, each of whom 
altered his own portion of it. The third, which also had never 
been put forward before, though Dr. Greg had to some extent 
pointed the way, is that another of the dramatists concerned 
was Dekker. It is worthy of remark, and is a matter of con- 
siderable satisfaction to me that letters received from Sir 
Edward Thompson since the reading of my paper to the Mel- 
bourne Shakspeare Society have confirmed on quite other 
grounds both these original views of mine. He informs me that 
he compared the handwriting of Dr. Greg's "E" with a speci- 
men of Dekker's handwriting in the British Museum, and found 
it to be "most certainly" the same, both as to general character 
and correspondence in details. "There can be no doubt," he 
says. No less pleasing is it to myself to have him on palaeo- 
graphical grounds suggesting, regarding the original authorship 
of the play, the very view that I have put forward for purely 
literary reasons. That is to say. Sir Edward Thompson and 
myself, working independently, came almost simultaneously 
to the conclusion that Mundy was only part-author of the first 
draft. Since then, Sir Edward has been good enough to send 
me an advance proof of an article he has written for the Biblio- 
graphical Society on "The Autograph Manuscripts of Anthony 
Mundy." As it will have been published before this paper 
appears in print, there can be no objection to my remarking 
that in this very important contribution to the subject he 
proves that (a) "More" and the Mundy play "John a Kent" 
were bound simultaneously in the vellum wrappers in which 
they have descended to us; (b) not earlier, perhaps later, than 
1596 the two plays were stored away together; (c) the MS of 
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"More" is the later of the two; and (d) the date, December 
1596, on the MS of "John a Kent" is not in the handwriting 
of the author and is not necessarily the date of the composition 
of the play. This great authority thinks that the period of time 
elapsing between the writing of the two plays may have been 
two or three years, and sees "no reason why the year 1592 or 
1593 should not still be accepted as approximately the date of 
the MS" of "More," "John a Kent" thus being assigned 
"approximately to the year 1590." It is only in regard to this 
conclusion that I venture to differ from him. 

It seems to me almost certain that the date on the "John a 
Kent" MS stands for one or other of three things — the date of 
its receipt from Mundy, the date of its purchase, or the date of 
its production. (Were it the date of composition, it would be 
in Mundy's own hand.) The purchase date is much more prob- 
able than either of the others; but it may not be the date of 
purchase by the company accepting it, but that of its sale to 
some individual to whom it was disposed of when it had become 
stale and was no longer required for acting purposes. As it 
and "More," however, are shown by Sir Edward Thompson to 
have been bound together and to have been thrown together 
"into the damp limbo where they were to lie forgotten," they 
are likely to have been disposed of at the same time, and, were 
that the case, "More" as well as "John a Kent" would in all 
probability have been dated. I believe then this date of Decem- 
ber 1596 to be that of the purchase of "John a Kent" from its, 
author Mundy by the company which was to perform it. If, 
as Sir Edward Thompson thinks, "More" was written in 1592 
or 1593, and was stowed away, in company with "John a Kent," 
at some date subsequent to December 1596, we have to believe 
that the company kept it on hand for at least three or four years 
after the verdict of Sir Edmund Tyllney had put its production 
out of the question. That seems to me altogether unlikely. 
For these reasons therefore I take 1596 to be the year when 
"John a Kent" was written; and, accepting Sir Edward Thomp- 
son's judgment that a space of two or three years separated the 
writing of the two MSS, we are brought to 1598-9 as the date of 
"More," which, it is to be noted, is precisely the date I have 
set down for it on entirely different grounds. 

E. H. C. OlIPHANT. 

Melbourne, Australia. 



